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READERS WRITE 





A Masculine Ablative 

On the very title page (PATHFINDER, 
June 1) you Jist this monstrosity: “Furore 
Teutonica.” Some Latin, that! ... I 
don’t believe that Cardinal Mercier 
(whom you quote) referred to the German 
fury as something feminine. His ablative, 
“by German fury destroyed,” must needs 
have read: furore teutonico diruta... 

Joe Goodwin 

LaPorte, Ind. 

(Mr. Goodwin is right. PATHFINDER has lapsed 
monstrously in its Latin.—Ed.] 


Concerning the Refugees 

I have just opened my PATHFINDER at 
the start of an exceptionally busy day, but 
pause to pay tribute to the Editor who 
wrote the very splendid editorial “We 
Must Help Them” (PATHFINDER, June 
a 

Edwin W. White 

Groton, Conn, 


. * 


Your editorial on the refugee situation 
in Europe deals directly and effectively 
with a subject which has been on my mind 
since this insane war started. I hope you 
hammer away at it until the surpluses are 
sent to the European refugees. 

Charles Manson 
Wausau, Wis. 
“Essence of Tyranny” 

May I take issue with your June 8 edi- 
torial “Dies Vindicated”? It is amazing 
that you call the committee’s violations of 
the “proprieties of evidence-taking” mere 
“peccadilloes.” Such violations are the 
very essence of tyranny. The committee 
served as a sounding board to publicize 
the danger in what we call Fifth Column 
activities now. But Dies as often as not' 
missed the mark he claimed to be shooting 
at. -What was his stand on the Bund, the 
“Christian” Front, Coughlin, Pelley and 
the Silver Shirts? Many of his accusa- 
tions simply do not stand the test of the 
evidence . . . God pity our country if our 
defense against the Fifth Column is con- 
ducted with no more discrimination than 
Dies has. 

Howard Osborne 
Bridgeport, Neb. 


A Scholar on Longevity 

In your issue of May 25 (“Readers 
Write”) the 115 years of age attained by 
David Kinniston is compared with 134 
years credited to Henry Francisco. And 
you suggest consulting Walter G. Bower- 
man, assistant actuary of the N. Y. Life 
Insurance Co. 

Now as a veteran anthropologist in my 
76th year, working with ancient records in 
a dozen languages from pre-Babylonian 
times to the present, I must say that what 
an insurance actuary doesn’t know would 


‘make an encyclopaedia! Permit a little il- 


lustration. The Englishman Mr. C. B. 
Gabb has for 25 years compiled each year 
from the obituary notices that appear on 
the front page of the London Times the 
number of centenarians and nonagenari- 
ans. For 1939 he announced 493: nine of 
these were centenarians. For 1938, there 
were 16. In 1933 there were 20. In 25 
years, there is a total of 231 ... Mr. 
J. R. Heard supplements with 47 living 
centenarians not mentioned in the Times 
at all, but elsewhere; while Mr. Gabb had 
overlooked the oldest of all, mentioned in 
the Times of May 9,s being 120 years. 








Mr. Bowerman announces that a popula- 
tion of 10,000,000,000 would be required to 
produce one person 116 years old. Above 
English report for 1939 proves him a 
blunderer in mathematical probabilities 
of the 400th power... 

Allen H. Godbey 
Durham, N. C. 

[Dr. Godbey is a distinguished scholar... His views 
on longevity should be of special interest to Mr. 
Bowerman.—Ed.] 


"T opato”—Not New? 

...- The grafting of tomato on potato 
is not new (PATHFINDER, June 1), and 
the only thing claimed for it heretofore 
is that by such grafting the same plant 
will produce potatoes in the ground and 
tomatoes above ground. A graft never in 
any way changes the plant on which it is 
set ... To be successful, it must be made 
on a plant having a similar sap, which 
means that the graft and the stock must 
be both of the same genus. 

Franklin E. Aspinwall 
Miami, Fla. 

The grafting of tomato on potato vines, 
and of potato on tomato vines, was pub- 
lished in a prominent American magazine 
in 1895. (Scientific American Supplement, 
Vol. 40, page 16659) ... 

Cc. D. Dawson 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


A Battalion of Amazons? 

If war should come to the U. S., I hope 
they allow women to enlist—or be drafted 
—into the regular ranks, in place of men. 
There are too many women in the world, 
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most of them miserable and of no eart!)\, 
good to themselves or anyone else. |. 
centuries we have let the men do all :)), 
fighting for us, and now we take th: i; 
jobs, drink their liquor, smoke their c¢ iv. 
arettes, so why not shoulder a rifle 
war? 

Mrs. James W. Howard 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Bouquets 
It is with great pleasure that I read yi.) 
magazine. I especially enjoy your « 
torials. They are common sense and 
the point... 
J. D. Hasson 
Morristown, Tenn. 
I find your magazine extremely inte- 
esting and well worth while. It has t! 
merit of being small enough to make 
possible of reading in a limited amou: 
of time... 
Benjamin Franklin Affleck 
Chicago, Iil. 


* 7 7 


I have been getting PATHFINDER | 
almost a year now and think it’s the bh: 
magazine I’ve ever read. It comes straig 
out with the facts and also gives the bh: 
dope on politics. I especially like you 
page on science and the paragraph “R: 
dom Statistics”... 


James Chocholu 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 

My wife and I enjoy the contents 
PATHFINDER every week. We have take: 
the paper for years, from near the tiie 
it was first published. We place on {i! 
all PATHFINDERs and have done so from 
the beginning .. . 


= 


J.J. Letherman 
Wakarusa, Ind. 

This is to congratulate you for t 
sound logic and straightforwardness of 
your editorials . .. More power to you. 

G. B. Georg: 


Elsinore, Calif. 

I have been a subscriber to your mag:- 
zine for a number of years and note tl 
improvement in the changes and addi- 
tions ... 

Albert M. Highhous:« 
Spokane, Wash. 

... Everything in PATHFINDER is «|! 
great interest and I believe it is one «f 
the finest sources of knowledge in th 
world today .. 

George R. Sanford 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Our Humor: Flat and Weak? 
Down through the many years during 
which we have been faithful readers «f 
PATHFINDER, the jokes appearing in 
your “smiles” column have been a source 
of constant disappointment to us. 
Each week upon receipt of our copy \« 
hurriedly turn the pages in the hope 
finding a witticism containing at least a 
modicum of true humor, only to find each 
time a collection of jokes whose quali!) 
causes us to wonder how such flat ani 
weak humor ever found its way into 2 
first-class publication. This is especial 
hard to understand in view of the ou'- 
standing quality of the articles found 
the other departments of PATHFINDF! 
. - . In today’s tragic world there is n0t!)- 
ing that helps more, nothing more stimv- 
lative than a good joke. 
May we expect an improvement? 
C. R. Street 
Joe E. Forsmark 


Hattiesburg, Miss. 


[How many readers agree with Mr. Street « 
Mr. Forsmark?—Ed.] 
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SHOULDER ARMS?— 


America May Soon Have Compulsory Training 


‘INCE the founding of the Republic, 
the United States has been his- 
torically opposed to compulsory mili- 
tary training. And even though men 
like Washington and Jefferson can be 
quoted in its favor, it is a thing no 
ceneration of Americans has ever un- 
dertaken in time of peace. 

Currently, however, the free citi- 
zens of America are wondering among 
themselves whether or not this gener- 
ation must of necessity be an excep- 
tion. For the tradition against com- 
pulsion in armed service has been vis- 
ibly crumbling before the battering 
ran of events abroad, and a strong 

ovement is under way to make mili- 
tary training obligatory for all the 
men of the nation. 

And in line with this movement, 
President Roosevelt has just. announc- 
ed that he will soon send to Congress 
, plan for universal compulsory serv- 

for all American boys, and prob- 
ably for American girls as well (see 
page 4). This plan, not necessarily 
military, may be limited to youngsters 
under 21, and may be designed pri- 
marily to teach the discipline of co- 
operation. 

Acutely conscious of the fact that 
American democracy is_ threatened 
by a world-wide sweep of totalitarian 
revolution, many groups and individ- 
uals in the United States favor a more 
all-inclusive program, and it may be 
that the President himself will revise 
his suggestion before he passes it on 
to Congress. In any case, there are 
many who feel that America’s mobili- 
zation of industry must be backed up 
immediately with a mobilization of 

ey on a military basis. 


. Objections and Answers 


On the other hand, potent voices are 
being raised against the idea. The ob- 
iectors hold that any such program 
would militate against democracy. 
rheir views include these: 


1) Compulsory military training is 
it democratic; it does away with in- 
lividual rights by giving the govern- 
1ent power to demand the services 
f a man’s time and body. 
2) It involves enormous costs, and 
it should be resorted to only in time 
war, not in time of peace; only 
fter a war begins, not before. 


t is for reasons of this sort that the 
English-speaking peoples of the world 
have been traditionally opposed to 
compulsory peace-time training. But 
in this precedent-breaking age, old 
ideas are fast undergoing revision. 


Thus, Great Britain last year broke 
from ancient custom when it adopted 
conscription before the outbreak of the 
present war; it had never done so 
previously, and even in the First World 
War, it did not do so until more than a 
year after the hostilities began. And 
now it is held that America must simi- 
larly break precedent and lose no 
time in conscripting its men to the 
extent of compelling them to learn the 
arts and disciplines of military service. 

Advocates of this step sharply dis- 
agree with those who regard it as 


Jor the 


UNITED STATES ARMY RECRUITING SERVICE 





International 


Appeals for Volunteers Are Inadequate 


dangerous to democracy. They an- 
swer the objectors with such points 
as these: 

1) Actually, the modern system of 
compulsory military training is the 
child of democracy, having been born 
in the period of the French Revolu- 
tion. It does not do away with indi- 
vidual rights, but rather imposes 
upon the individual the responsibility 
of protecting those rights by being 
prepared to defend them. Gen- 
erally speaking, the procedure is look- 
ed upon merely as a normal part of 
life. A man is trained, and after his 
training period, he goes back to civil- 
ian routine—an experienced military 
reserve to be called when needed. 

2) Compulsory military training 
naturally necessitates additional na- 
tional expenditures, but these are as 
nothing compared to what lack of 
preparedness may cost. 


Such are some of the points advanc- 
ed by the advocates. Another point is 
‘ 


that the story of America’s Draft in 
1917 supports the argument in favor of 
compulsory peace-time training. In 
the 60 days following U. S. entrance 
into the First World War, the 200,000 
men in the Regular Army and National 
Guafd were augmented by less than 
300,000 volunteers. Seeing that the 
struggle would require more men than 
would enlist, Congréss rushed through 
the Selective Draft Law. 


. Swiss Example 


Ultimately liable to military serv- 
ice under the law were all male citi- 
zens between the ages of 18 and 45 in- 
clusive. Ministers were exempted, and 
draft boards were given discretionary 
authority to exempt postal employees, 
workers in key industries (including 
agriculture), and those on whom fami- 
lies were dependent. All tald, the 
number of registrants exceeded 24,200,- 
000. Out of this enormous body of 
men, a mass army of 3,000,000 was 
hastily raised and despite their in- 
adequate training, the recruits per- 
formed valiantly abroad. But some 
military experts are convinced that 
they would have met disaster had they 
been called upon to wage the war 
alone. 

Friends of compulsory military 
training see no need to duplicate the 
Draft of ’17. The need today, most of 
them argue, is not for a large standing 
army, but rather for a large reserve 
of trained men. Most nations require 
their able-bodied young men to under- 
go an initial training period of one to 
two years. After completing the ac- 
tive service, the men usually pass into 
the reserves, where they are available 
for occasional guard duty and mass 
mobilization in the event of war. 

Switzerland, for example, bases its 
security on universal military training. 
Virtually@very 20-year-old male who 
is physically fit is schooled in a course 
requiring about 90 days of service the 
first year, and about 200 days of servy- 
ice spread out at intervals over the 
next 28 years. Disregarding minor dif- 
ferences, the same method is followed 
in most other countries with compul- 
sory training. Nearly all of them be- 
lieve in training their men before fam- 
ily or business ties are made. 

. . - Volunteers Not Enough 

Universal military training in the 
United States would by no means call 
for the immediate inclusion of every 
eligible male. Such a program, which 
would require the training of more 
than 30 million men, is thoroughly im- 
practical, and is opposed by all Army 
officials. But all the Army men are 
strong in the belief that some compul- 
sory system must be undertaken. In 
the event of an assault against Amer- 
ican home grounds, or against the 
South American backyard, the War 
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Department foresees a necessary Regu- 
lar Army of 750,000 men—as compar- 
ed with the present maximum legal 
strength of 280,000. Necessary also 
would be’a trained reserve of between 
two and three million men, a force 
which poster appeals for volunteers 
cannot raise. 





... Three Plans 


To meet this preparedness need, 
advocates of compulsory’ military 
training are suggesting several alter- 
native plans, outstanding among 
which are these three: " 


@ (1) Immediate registration of 
all American males between the ages 
of 18 and 65 for selective training. 

e@ (2) Plan Number One of the 
War Department. Under this plan, 
all males aged 21—roughly 1,100,000— 
would be registered and summoned 
for training. Exempting the physi- 
cally unfit, about 500,000 of this 
group would be selected and classified 
for different types of military train- 
ing at the rate of 50,000 per month, 
this being the maximum monthly to- 
tal the Army could train with its 
present supply of officers and equip- 
ment.« This plan admittedly has the 
demerit of being arbitrary in its age 
limitation. 

e (3) Plan Number Two of the 
War Department. This would include 
all men between the ages of 21 and 
30. Each eligible in this group would 
receive a serial number after regis- 
tration, and a kind of lottery would 
be held in which the numbers would 
be drawn at random to determine 
which men should be trained first.. 


These are merely three plans among 
several. But though they differ in 
many important respects, they all fol- 
low the selective, classifying princi- 
ple designed to direct training accord- 
ing to aptitudes, They are alike, too, 
in that they all require some form of 
mass registration and in that they all 
call for camp instruction. The regis- 
tration problem, incidentally, is re- 
garded as simple enough to be taken 
care of in the period of a few weeks. 
The matter of setting up camps, how- 
ever, would be less simple. 


...AtOnce? 


But whether simple or difficult, say 
its friends, compulsory military train- 
ing is something that must be pro- 
vided for at once. In fact, although 
there is strong and sincere opposition 
to the whole idea, millions of Amer- 
icans are seemingly convinced that 
the old precedent is no longer sound 
and that now, for the-first time in the 
nation’s peace-time history, some such 
program must be adopted. In ever 
larger numbers, they are ‘apparently 
beginning to feel that it is not enough 
to thank God for the Atlantic Ocean 
and there let the defense rest. For al- 
though the United States may be geo- 
graphically insular in relation to the 
rest of the world, the totalitarian on- 
rush has made it appear that there is 
as much truth as poetry in what Edna 
St. Vincent Millay wrote last fortnight: 


“The tidal wave devours the shore; 
There are no islands any more.” 

















“THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Hemisphere 


One day last fortnight, French Pre- 
mier Paul Reynaud in a radio broad- 
cast made his last appeal to President 
Roosevelt. He asked that “clouds” of 
U. S. war planes be sent over to stop 
the German onrush. 

The President had done virtually 
everything that could be done within 
the bounds of the U. S, Neutrality Act. 
Nevertheless, he cabled an answer to 
the anguished Reynaud. The United 
States would “redouble” its efforts to 
supply the Allies with war materials. 
It would not recognize as “valid” the 
Nazi conquest of France. But beyond 
that he could not go. “These state- 
ments,” he cautioned Reynaud, “carry 
with them no implication of military 
commitments. Only the Congress can 
make such commitments.” 

It was too late. Under old Field 
Marshal Henri Petain, the reorganized 
French government sued for peace 


International 
Hillman Will Work Out the Details 


(see page 7). As a result Roosevelt 
acted quickly last week to meet the 
new situation, and most of his moves 
were hemispherical. 

His first step was to launch a plan 
designed to protect the trade future 
of all nations in this part of the world, 
including Canada. According to pre- 
liminary reports, all the American na- 
tions would pool their crops and raw 
materials for export and release them 
only through a central clearing agency, 
so that no one nation would have to 
face totalitarian bartering methods 
alone (see page 5). Then, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Navy, after put- 
ting the nation’s navy yards on a 24- 
hour work day basis, he okayed the 
breath-taking proposal put before Con- 
gress by Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
Chief of Naval Operations, for a two- 
ocean Navy that would make U. S. de- 
fense of this hemisphere an actuality 
and not a dream (see page 5). 





To make certain that Germany a: 
Italy were aware that the United Stai. . 
intended to keep them out of North «))\| 
South America, Roosevelt authorize: , 
formal warning. After Congress h:\| 
passed and sent to him a measure (-- 
claring that this country would nv 
permit the change in sovereignty ov; 
American possessions of Europe: 
countries, Rome and Berlin were in- 
formed that American armed forc: 
would enforce this statutory expres- 
sion of the Monroe Doctrine. This 
was a plain statement to Hitler aj 
Mussolini that the historic Doctrine 
was at work, that they could not have 
French possessions on this side of t)y 
Atlantic even if beaten France agre«| 
to give them up. Held by the totali- 
tarian states, those possessions 
French Guiana, on the northeast coasi 
of South America; Gaudeloupe ani 
Martinique in the West Indies; and S| 
Pierre and Miquelon, islands off t! 
coast of Newfoundland—would ! 
loaded guns pointed at the heart of in- 
dependent American nations. 


The expanding totalitarian mena 
also led Roosevelt to adopt a polic) 
for national defense that this count: 
had never before put into effect. 1)i- 
vulged at a press conference, that poli- 
cy was to give all American young men 
and women compulsory training in 
government service. 

Details of the program, which the 
President said would be put up to Con- 
gress in about a month, were not ex- 
plained immediately. But he did dis- 
cuss its general outlines, asserting 
that it would not be a compulsory 
“military” training program in th 
sense that all boys would be taught to 
be combat troops. There were, hie 
said, four categories of defense forces: 
(1) uniformed combatants, who do the 
actual fighting; (2) unifermed non- 
combatants, such as airplane mechan- 
ics, who service the war machines; 
(3) non-uniformed workers in indus- 
trial plants making war materials; and 
(4) conservation workers, who see to 
it that vital natural resources are 
conserved. 

The next day, White House officials 
threw a little more light on the plan. 
About 2,000,000 young people between 
the ages of 19 and 21 would be trained 
2ach year “until the world returns to 
sanity.” -The trainees would be sul- 
jected to CCC camp discipline ani 
would receive little or no pay beyon: 
subsistence, Rich as well as poor, boys 
as well as girls, would be trained. 
Sidney Hillman, labor coordinator on 
the Advisory Commission on Nation:! 
Defense, was nained to draft details 
of the program. 

Other developments in the Pres'- 
dent’s week included these: 

e At a press conference, he let it b¢ 
known he considered Adolf Hitler's 
word worthless. Asked what ! 
thought about the German Chance'- 
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lor’s statement.that he had no inten- 
tion of attacking the United States or 
any other part of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, he smiled grimly and per- 
mitted himself to be quoted directly: 
“It brings up recollections.” That 
comment, he said, could be enlarged 
upon with names of nations, dates and 
so forth, going back for years. But he 
did not specifically name Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Poland, Denmark, Norway, 
Holland and Belgium, which had been 
invaded by Germany after Hitler had 
promised he would leave, them in- 
violate, 

e Through Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull, the President made it clear 
that the growing Nazi menace in the 
Atlantic had not weakened the Admin- 
istration’s stiff attitude toward the 
Japanese invasion of China (see page 
9), After Japanese bombers had re- 
peatedly bombed Chungking, tem- 
porary Chinese capital, killing hun- 
dreds of Chinese civilians and dam- 
aging American mission property, 
Hull declared that “we wholehearted- 
ly condemn such practices wherever 
and whenever they occur.” 





Congress: Super-Navy 

Early last week Congress gloomily 
weighed the possibility that the French 
fleet might fall into German hands, and 
thus make the Rome-Berlin alliance a 
formidable menace at sea. President 
Roosevelt had just signed an act ex- 
panding the American Navy by 11 per 
cent, but Congress, fearful that the in- 
crease might not be enough, considered 
an additional naval expansion bill. The 
proposed 22 per cent increase would 
add 84 more fighting ships to the navy, 
at a cost of $1,200,000,000. 

Next day before the House Naval 
\ffairs Committee strode Admiral 
Harold R. Stark, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, With a request that left Con- 
sress—and the nation as well—mo- 
mentarily stunned. The proposed 22 
per cent increase, snapped Admiral 
Stark in effect, was chicken feed. He 
argued that American security, per- 
haps the very life of the nation, de- 
pends on the most rapid construction 
of a two-ocean Navy strong enough to 
repel any possible alliance of hostile 
fleets. The Admiral’s recommenda- 
tion was blunt: Congress should grant 
iuthorization for a 70 per cent naval 
increase, to give the United States the 
mightiest sea armada the world has 
ever seen, 

To buttress the Navy’s present 15 
battleships and 10 under construction, 
he called for a further authorization of 
18 to 21 new super-dreadnaughts, and 
thousands of tons of smaller fighting 
craft. The entire program, which 
would eventually cost four billion 
dollars, would require seven years 
for completion. The House Naval Af- 
fairs Committee recovered from the 
shock quickly: within a few hours it 
idopted the program unanimously and 
rushed it to the House. 

Other developments in Congress: 








International 


Stark Made a Stunning Request 


@ Both chambers passed and sent to 
the White House a joint resolution en- 
forcing the Monroe Doctrine, sheet 
anchor of American foreign policy for 
more than acentury. According to the 
terms of the resolution, the United 
States announced that it would refuse 
to acquiesce if the ownership of “any 
geographic region in the Western 
Hemisphere” changes from one foreign 
power to another. 

e The House adopted a measure au- 
thorizing an increase in the Regular 
Army from - 280,000 to 400,000 men. 
The original bill, introduced by Rep- 
resentative Brooks of Louisiana, had 
asked for 375,000 men. 

@ The Senate passed a $1,224,000,- 
000 relief bill, including $975,650,000 
for the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. Tacked on were numerous de- 
fense items, such as a plan for non- 
combatant training of 300,000 CCC 
boys. 

e A catch-all bill was recommended 
by the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee to meet a host of last-minute re- 
quests from Government departments 
on the eve of the new fiscal year 
(July 1st). One item called for $1,- 
600,000 to double the Canadian and 
Mexican border patrols as a move 
against the illegal entry of aliens. 

e Congress unanimously offered to 
let Finland postpone payment of its 
debt to the United States for a 10-year 
period. But next day the Finns, 
though still repairing the ravages of 
the Soviet-Finnish war, gracefully de- 
clined the offer and paid their semi- 
annual obligation in full. For the first 
time since 1932, Rumania also paid 
part of its debt, as did Hungary; but 
the remaining European debtors con- 
tinued in default. 

© A Senate committee approved an 
appropriation of $43,500,000 to enable 
the Ford Motor Company to construct 
3,000 airplane motors, under the terms 
of a contract reported as already 
signed. 

e Reversing a stand it had taken 
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twice before, the Senate defeated a 
proposal which would end the Admin- 
istration’s authority to buy foreign sil- 
ver. Opponents of the measure suc- 
cessfully argued that it might disrupt 
Mexican economy, and deal a fatal 
blow at continental solidarity. 

e As the tempo of events abroad 
reached a dizzying speed, Congress- 
ional leaders abandoned their original 
plan of adjourning by June 22nd—in 
time to permit Republican members to 
attend the party’s convention in Phila- 
delphia. One possibility was that 
Congress would merely recess, so that 
it could be easily summoned back to 
the Capital if necessary. 

es 


Hemispherical Pool ? 


No conceivable number of U. S. bat- 
tleships, military experts are convin- 
ced, can keep the Nazis out of South 
America if South America must sell 
its surplus commodities to a Hitler- 
dominated Europe. 

For in foreign trade, as at the corner 
drug store, the customer is always 
right. To get rid of its annual billion- 
dollar surplus of goods, the Latin 
American republics would be com- 
pelled to admit Nazi propagandists and 
tolerate Fifth Columns. 

Accordingly, aware of the threat 
implicit in such economic invasion, 
the United States last week was con- 
sidering a bold plan advanced by 
President Roosevelt. Tentative though 
it was, and subject to hourly change, 
the outline of the plan was clear. In- 
stead of allowing the South American 
nations to be forced into one-sided 
trade bargains, the President proposed 
a gigantic Inter-American Export Cor- 
poration which would have a monop- 
oly on the buying and selling of the 
entire Western Hemisphere’s export 
business, 

Under the plan neither the United 
States, nor any of the 21 Latin Amer- 
ican republics, would sell anything to 
foreign buyers. Any exportable com- 
modities produced in the western 
world would be sold directly to the 
Export Corporation. A foreign power 
wanting to buy these products would 
have to buy from the Corporation, or 
not at all. Since the all-powerful Cor- 
poration would enjoy a virtual mo- 
nopoly on many agricultural products 
which Europe needs, it would prob- 
ably be able to exact favorable terms. 

The Corporation would be a kind of 
hemispherical .pool or holding com- 
pany, financed largely by the United 
States but made up of subsidiary cor- 
porations representing the 21 coun- 
tries involved. With a proposed capi- 
tal of two billion dollars, it could 
guarantee an assured market and a 
just price—probably the average price 
prevailing over the past five years. 
In the event that the Corporation fail- 
ed to resell its pufchases, it—and not 
the member countries—would pocket 
the loss. 

In the long run, such a loss would 
have to be made good by the United 
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States, but Administration officials 
were quick to point out that the cost 
would be negligible if it would pre- 
vent Germany from gaining a foothold 
in South America. To expel Germany 
once it acquired a Latin American 
base, experts agreed, would cost in- 
finitely more in terms of ships, equip- 
ment and American lives. 





Defense: Suspect Consuls 


To represent his country’s commer- 
cial interests, to drum up trade and 
the tourist business, but to shun any 
political or diplomatic activity—such 
is the traditional role of the foreign 
consul. But last week it was hotly 
suspected that the German and Italian 
consuls jn a number of American cities 
were stepping beyond their legal 
functions. 

First to incur American wrath was 


Baron Edgar Von Spiegel, Germany’s 


Consul General in New Orleans. “My 
country will not forget that when she 
was fighting bitterly for her very life,” 
the Consul allegedly threatened to a 
newsman, “the United States gave 
every material aid to her enemies.” 
Next day the former U-boat command- 
er charged that he was misquoted, and 
asked for police protection from the 
angered citizenry of New Orleans. 


More serious was the widespread ac- 
cusation that Italian consuls, under 
orders from Premier Mussolini, were 
seeking to promote fascism in the Unit- 
ed States by under-cover propaganda 
and organization of Italo-American 
Fifth Columns. 

After Italian Ambassador Colonna 
called upon Secretary of State Hull to 
assure him that the charges against 
the consuls were false, Hull revealed 
that several government agencies, in- 
cluding the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, were already conducting a 
thorough-going investigation. 

Other of the week’s notes on war, 
peace and defense in the United States 
included these: 

e Pittman vs. Lindbergh: In his 
second nation-wide radio talk within 
a month, Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh 
again demanded that no further aid be 
sent to the Allies. He accused the 
United States of doing to the Allies 
what the Allies did to Poland and Nor- 
way—-encouraging them to hope for 
help that cannot be sent. “There is a 
saying that grew up in the old West,” 
said the Colonel, “that a man... 
should never touch his gun unless he 
means business.” Angrily replying to 
the Lindbergh address, Senator Key 
Pittman, Nevada Democrat and chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, attacked Lindbergh’s “mis- 
conception” of America’s foreign poli- 
ey and declared that no one in the old 
West ever refused “to give a gun even 
to a stranger whose life was threaten- 
ed by a bandit.” 

©e New Weapons: To head a newly- 
appointed 8-man scientific national 
defense research commission, Presi- 

























































































A International 
Bush Heads the Scientific Group . 


dent Roosevelt selected Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, president of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington, who will direct 
the development and perfection of new 
weapons and processes for the defense 
program. Properly organized, Dr. 
Bush declared, America could “cut 
rings around any nation in the world 
in the development of defense weap- 
ons.” 

e Planes: As the Wright Aeronauti- 
cal Corporation opened a new plant in 
Paterson, N. J., hopes grew that Amer- 
ica could quickly expand its plane 
production. The Paterson plant, 
which covers ground equal to eight 
city blocks, was built in only 57 days 
and will produce probably 1,000 en- 
gines a month. Meanwhile, the Ford 
Motor Company began tooling up to 
produce 3,000 plane motors for the 
U. S. Army (see page 5), but Henry 
Ford denied a report that he would 
fill a 6,000-unit order for Britain. The 
Ford Company, he said, would not do 
business with any foreign country; all 
orders would have to come directly 
from the U. S. government. 





Politics: Convention Time 


American politics last week reached 
a climactic stage as party leaders 
streamed into Philadelphia to prepare 
for the opening of the G. O. P. national 
Convention on June 24th, and as Dem- 
ocratic leaders met in Chicago to pave 
the way for the Convention to be held 
there by their party starting July 15th. 
The week’s developments included: 

@ In the squat convention hall at 
Philadelphia, the G. O. P. arrangements 
committee hung an optimistic sign: 
“In This Hall the Next President of 
the United States Will Be Nominated.” 
Dewey forces filled 72 rooms in two 
hotels; the Taft organization engaged 
102 rooms; the Gannett contingent 
commandeered the whole Harvard 
Club as well as 48 hotel roms; Willkie 
supporters gleefully pointed out that 
their man had hired one double room. 
Publicly all candidates for the nomi- 





nation were confident, but inside: 
still insisted it was anybody’s rac: 

© Biggest pre-convention proble: 
of the Republicans was to frame 
suitable defense plank for the part 
platform. The task of wording th 
plank was handed over to a grou; 
headed by Alf M. Landon, the 193 
nominee, 

@ In Philadelphia to deliver 
speech to the National Association fo: 
the Advancement of Colored Peopk 
John L. Lewis, head of the C. L. O 
exonerated former President Herber! 
Hoover of any blame for the depres 
sion. All blame, he said, should go t 
President Roosevelt, who “made de- 
pression and unemployment a chronic 
fact in American life.” But next day 
Lewis, urging the Republicans to adop! 
a progressive platform, declared thai 
“labor has had no cause to feel any 
particular confidence in the Repub- 
lican Party in recent years.” 

@ Senator Burton K. Wheeler, Mon- 
tana Democrat, warned both major po- 
litical parties that a “new and great 
liberal anti-war party” would be creat- 
ed unless they swore to keep the Unit- 
ed States out of the European war. 
Previously Wheeler had announced he 
will break with the Democratic Party 
if it becomes the “war party.” 
re 


Americana— 


Open Season: Constables are ap- 
parently fair game in. Franklin, Pa., 
according to this notice on the munici- 
pal building bulletin board: “Polic« 
are hereby notified to shoot all dogs 
found running loose without licenses. 
This also applies to constables.” 


. * . 


Thieving Cad: It was bad enough 
that a burglar stole 17 pieces of cloth- 
ing from her home, Miss Zoe Holliday 
told Oklahoma City, Okla., police. But 
what really hurt was that the burglar 
had cooked himself a dinner—then 
left the dishes unwashed. 

Bread Upon Waters: The friends 
who daily visited Frank E. Weitz, 64- 
year-old retired railroad trainman, 
when he was recuperating from an ac- 
cident in 1937, were unwittingly cast- 
ing their bread upon the waters. To 
show his gratitude, Weitz has present- 
ed eight friends with automobiles— 
and there are more to come, he says. 

Rome vs. Rome: Angered at Italy’s 
entry into the war, the town commis- 
sion of Rome, Ga., tore down a seven- 
foot bronze and marble statue of Rom- 
ulus and Remus, legendary founders 
of Rome, Italy, which had been pre- 


sented to the town by Mussolini. 


Parachutist: Planning an election 
blitzkrieg, Walter McNutt, college pro- 
fessor and World War aviator who is 
a candidate for Governor of Arkansas, 
has announced that he will descend by 
parachute to fulfill speaking engage- 
ments at three towns, 
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WAR ABROAD 





Death of a Democracy 


Sunday, June 16, was a sad day for 
France, That day, as Premier Paul 
Reynaud’s cabinet resigned to be re- 
placed by one to seek peace with Ger- 
many, all the world heard the death 
rattle of a democracy. 

Three days before, Paris had fallen. 
As some dog-tired poilus, worn by 10 
days of constant rearguard fighting, 
began laying down their rifles, the 
German armies, with undreamed-of 
power, smashed on across the Marne 
and Seine and into central France. 
Reynaud’s government, which had 
fled from Paris to Tours, fled further 
south to the port of Bordeaux. 

On June 14 Reynaud addressed a 
last desperate appeal to the United 
States for “clouds of warplanes,” urg- 
ing, “The life of France is at stake.” 
President Roosevelt’s reply indicated 
plainly that America was doing all she 
could, but her hands were tied (see 
page 4). The British likewise prom- 
ised “all possible aid.” Prime Min- 
ister Churchill flew to France with 
a plan for a permanent war-and-peace 
union of the French and British Em- 
pires in his pocket. But by then it was 
too late. The Germans had taken Ver- 
dun, making it possible to flank the 
Maginot Line. The French armies 
were disorganized, 

.. . ‘Without Sentimentality” 

Vice-Premier Henri Philippe Petain, 
84-year-old Marshal of France who in 
1916 had stopped the Germans at Ver- 
dun with the cry “They shall not 
pass!” and his Commander-in-Chief 
Maxime Weygand, both knew the 
French were licked. On June 16 the 
Reynaud cabinet resigned. Petain was 
named Premier to seek an armistice. 

He began negotiations through 
Spain’s dictator Franco, who years be- 
fore had been his student at military 
college, and to whom he had recently 
been French Ambassador. On Mon- 
day, June 17, Petain went on the radio 
for a brief, heart-breaking message to 
the French people: “I am in heart and 
thought with our admirable army 
(fighting) against an enemy superior 
in number and arms... I am thinking 
of the unfortunate refugees. . . It is 
with a heavy heart that I say we must 
cease to fight. I have applied to our 
:pponent to ask him if he is ready to 
sign with us as between soldiers after 
the fight and in honor, means to put 
in end to the hostilities.” 

It was the end of France’s war—at 
least the end of the war on homeland 
soil, an end to be tortured out as the 
German army smashed hammer-blows 
it France’s heart while Hitler and 
Mussolini made up their minds as to 
reace terms. 

Exulting over the fall of Paris— 
‘more than a capital, but also the 
birthplace and spiritual center of the 





democratic century”’—German news- 
papers demanded a “settlement with- 
out sentimentality.” Licking their 
chops over the death of a democracy, 
they urged the German armies on until 
France should completely capitulate. 

Meantime on Tuesday, June 18, 
Fuehrer Adolf Hitler and Duce Benito 
Mussolini met in wildly cheering 
Munich to agree on their terms, In 
Munich in 1923 Hitler had staged the 
abortive “beer cellar putsch” which 
landed him in jail, where he wrote 
Mein Kampf. There in 1938 Hitler 
and Mussolini had bamboozled Brit- 
ain’s Chamberlain and France’s Dala- 
dier into signing away Czethoslovakia 
in return for hopes of “peace in our 
time.” And there last winter Hitler 
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across the Loire and the Orne Rivers; 
they took the port of Cherbourg, 
across the Channel from Britain’s 
great naval base at Portsmouth; they 
plunged into the port of Brest. 


Many of the French armies, though 
cut to ribbons, fought on, warned by 
Petain that he had asked for an arm- 
istice, but had not yet capitulated. 
French soldiers covered the embarka- 
tion of the last of the British forces 
from St. Nazaire, It was rumored that 
French warplanes were fleeing to 
French or British colonies in Africa, 
and ihat all units of the French fleet 
had put to sea, perhaps to join the 
British, 

. .. Rumors 


Meantime, Petain gave to Spanish 
Ambassador Jose Felix Lequerica the 
names of two French plenipotentiaries 
to discuss peace terms and Spain, it 
was believed, will be cut in on the 
spoils of France’s 4,687,442-square- 





International 


Mussolini and Hitler Met in Munich as Germany’s “Victorious Sword” Continued to Strike 


narrowly escaped death by bombing. 

Last week Hitler was in Munich 
as the greatest conqueror since Napo- 
leon. Through his mind must have 
run sentences from Mein Kampf, his 
blueprint for aggression. He had writ- 
ten: “Peace ought to be supported not 
by the palm branches of tearful paci- 
fist professional female mourners, but 
founded by the victorious sword of a 
people of overlords which puts the 
world into the service of a higher 
culture.” And also: “France is... the 
most terrible enemy. When the Ger- 
man nation is drawn together for a 
final settlement with France, only 
then will it be possible to bring to a 
conclusion our eternal struggle with 
France,” 


. . . Continued Fighting 


As Hitler and Mussolini announced 
that they had reached an agreement 
on their “attitude” toward France the 
“victorious sword” of Germany con- 
tinued to strike against France. The 
Maginot Line, from which all save a 
handful of defenders had been with- 
drawnh, was completely flanked: The 
Germans captured the great arma- 
ment works at Le Creusot, They swept 


mile empire. In Berlin it was an- 
nounced that only Germans and 
French would meet at the conference 
to discuss Germany’s terms, since 
Italy’s interests would “be in good 
hands after yesterday’s agreement” 
between Hitler and Mussolini. 

All sorts of unconfirmed rumors 
swept the world as to the peace terms, 
even before the time and the place of 
the meeting to sign an armistice had 
been announced. The most likely- 
sounding rumored terms included: 
(1) Occupation of a large portion of 
France, including all its sea coast, by 
German and Italian armies; (2) trans- 
fer of the French fleet and air force 
to Germany, to be used in striking 
against England; (3) demilitarization 
of the French mandates in Syria and 
North Africa, and Corsica; (4) trans- 
fer of such parts of France as Nice and 
Savoy to Italy; of Alsace and Lorraine 
to Germany, and parcelling out of her 
colonies, 

But despite rumors, the peace terms 
would probably be determined by one 
man, Adolf Hitler, who had beaten his 
“mortal enemy” to her knees. It was 
rumored in France that if the peace 
terms were too stiff, the government 
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would flee to North Africa, and from 
there carry on the war. But, as Ger- 
man troops pressed savagely further 
into France, it was obvious, such 
moves seemed merely academic. Hit- 
ler had destroyed another democracy. 
Meantime, as the United States 
warned the Axis against seizing any 
French colonies in the Americas (see 
page 4), Italy began openly to regard 
America as an enemy, for aiding Brit- 
Virginio Gayda, Mussolini’s edi- 
torial mouthpiece, wrote: “British- 
American resistance is assuming ... 
the form of a purely Anglo-Saxon war 
against ... the rest of the world.” 





. .. Britain Alone 


Last week, for the first time in hun- 
dreds of years, Great Britain faced 
major European powers alone, with- 
out a single European ally. 

As the French armies coHapsed and 
France became the ninth country to 
fall before Hitler in two years, Britain 
girded her courage and her arms 
against the expected invasion of the 
British Isles not invaded since 1066. 

Bluff, belligerent Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill, who for years had 
warned an unheeding Britain against 
the Nazi danger, bluntly told his people 
what lay ahead. France had turned 
down a last-minute proposal to unite 
the French and British Empires. Now, 
said Churchill, “The Battle of France 
is over and the Battle of Britain is 
about to begin ... We shall defend our 
island; and with the British Empire 
around us, we shall fight on uncon- 
quered until the curse of Hitler is 
lifted from the brows of men.” 

That Britain would fight on was un- 
doubted. But, as the shadow of the 
swastika loomed across the English 
Channel, neutral observers wondered 
not so much whether she would fight 
on unconquered, but how long she 
could fight on. The opposing forces 
seemed matched thus: 

1) Britain’s navy was stronger than 
the combined Axis navies—by 14 bat- 
tleships to 12, by 10 heavy cruisers to 
nine, by 50 light cruisers to 19. Even- 
ly matched in destroyers (about 180 
on each side), Britain had only 56 
submarines to the Axis’ 180. The bal- 
ance of naval power will depend on 
who gets the French fleet, and who 
controls the gates of the -Mediter- 
ranean, 

2) Britain’s air force is probably 
less than half the Axis’ force. Her 
airplane production, lagging behind 
Germany’s, may be put even by U. S. 
output if the war lasts long enough. 

3) Churchill told Commons that 
Britain had 1,250,000 armed men in the 
island (including 350,000 of 400,000 
men originally sent to France), and 
500,000 Home Defense volunteers. 
British munitions, inadequate for 
large-scale operations in France, are 
no doubt enough for home defense. 

Could these forces shield Britain 
from invasion? Probably, thought 


Se ee ae 
Messner in The Rochester Times-Union 


The Shadow of the Swastika Loomed 


neutral observers. But other courses, 
to. starve and- reduce the British, lie 
open to Hitler. (1) With the whole 
French, Belgian and Dutch coast in his 
possession, he may be able to close the 
great Channel ports of London and 
Southampton, and force British ship- 
ping to use the Irish Sea or go north 
of Scotland—where his submarines, 
held in reserve, will find good hunting 
and may eventually starve out sea- 
dependent Britain. (2) Parts of Brit- 
ain will be no more than 20 to 30 
minutes bomber flight from German 
bases, The ful] fury of German air 
attack, reckless of losses, might with- 
in a few weeks cripple Britain’s in- 
dustry and defense. Should such at- 
tacks succeed, Hitler might need to 
invade the island only when certain 
that he could lick Britain’s bones 
unmolested. 

As the British armed against inva- 
sion, in Eire Premier De Valera urged 
“all who know how to use arms” to 
volunteer to defend Ireland against 
German attempts to convert it into a 
base. To the outside world, Churchill 
meantime declaréd that should Britain 
fall, “the whole world, including the 
United States, will sink into the abyss 
of a new dark age.” Lord Beaver- 
brook, publisher and Minister of plane 
production, warned the United States: 
“Learn by our folly. Prepare to meet 
your foes. Make big sacrifices now. . . 
We give you advice from the bitter- 
ness of our own lessons.” 





... Russia Marches 


Two weeks ago, after Italy’s entry 
into the war, the world asked: What 
will Russia do? Last week, after the 
defeat of France, Russia did. 

Charging Lithuania with having vio- 
lated the spirit of its mutual assistance 
pact with Russia, Moscow served an 
ultimatum, demanding the formation 
of a government more friendly to the 
Kremlin and the “free passage” of 
Soviet troops. Lithuania capitulated, 
President Antanas Smetona and other 








officials fled to Germany, and Re.) 
Army troops poured into the countr 

Russia then expanded her deman: 
to include Estonia and Latvia. The, 
too, accepted Russian ultimatum 
agreeing to set up new governmen! 
and to permit free passage for Re:! 
troops. All this despite the fact tha’ 
the three little Baltic neighbors bow «:| 
to Soviet might last fall. (Finland’ 
rejection of similar demands resulte:: 
in the bloody Russo-Finnish war). 

Exactly what prompted the new So 
viet move against Lithuania, Estoni. 
and Latvia remained unanswered, de 
spite the Russian charges. However. 
it aroused much speculation. Som: 
circles thought Russia was grabbin: 
Jand while the grabbing was good: 
others said she was merely taking « 
part of her share in the new totali 
tarian division of Europe. But whe) 
the Russians massed tanks and troop, 
into the three countries in such num 
bers as to make them armed Soviet 
camps (full military occupation), th 
general interpretation was that th: 
move was prompted by fear in Mos 
cow resulting from the quick Nazi vic 
tories in France and from the fact that 
Hitler has written this in Mein Kamp/ 
“Germany must annihilate France 
and after doing that, it must marc) 
eastward into Russia.” At week’s end, 
the Nazi-Communist pact of last~Au 
gust began to look like a boomerang 
to the Kremlin. 






















































































... Americas on Guard 


Deeply moved by the news from 
France last week, the 21 American re- 
publics redoubled their efforts to keep 
the Western Hemisphere a continent of 
Americans for Americans. Among 
the efforts were these: 

@ United States: In Washington the | 
government moved to bar economic as 
well as military encroachment of the 
Axis powers. President Roosevelt | 
launched plans for an economic union 
between North and South America, 
and the Senate unanimously adopted a 
joint resolution proclaiming the Unit- 
ed States’ refusal to recognize any 
change in sovereignty over American 
possessions of European countries 
(see pages 4 and 5). 

@ Uruguay: At Montevideo a Par- 
liamentary committee investigating 
Fifth Column activities uncovered a 
Nazi military plot to seize the country 
and turn it into an agricultural colony 
of the Reich. As a result of these 
revelations 12 high Nazi party leaders 
were arrested and two U. S. warships, 
on “good will” cruises to South Amer- 
ica, were ordered to Montevideo. ' 

e Brazil: To offset the general in- : 
terpretation of his Fascist-flavored 
speech to the Brazilian nation two 
weeks ago (PATHFINDER, June 22), 
President Getulio Vargas sent Presi- 
dent Roosevelt a message reaffirming 
Brazil’s solidarity ties with all th: 
Americas and assuring the United 
States of loyalty to U. S- leadership o! 
the Western Hemisphere. 
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e Argentina: While pushing her 
large-scale rearmament program and 
taking strong action against Fifth Col- 
umnists, Argentina, through Foreign 
Minister Jose M. Cantilo, declared 
South America would stand united 
igainst any aggression, whether from 
vithin or from without. 

e Colombia: Merging the former 
German-owned Scadta and Saco air- 
lines into Avianca, a new national 
ompany, Colombia dismissed all the 
lines’ German employees. Meanwhile 
the clandestine distribution of thou- 
sands of Nazi flysheets promising to 
return the Department of Panama and 
the Panama Canal to Colombia if the 
country would desert the United 
States and join Germany and Italy, in- 
tensified the Fifth Column round-up. 

e Mexico: Already pro-Allied in 
sympathy and showing increasing 
signs of a desire for closer collabora- 
tion with the United States on mili- 
tary, economic and political questions, 
‘Mexico told Germany that Arthur 
Deitrich, press attache of the German 
legation, was persona non grata to the 
Mexican Government and asked for 
his immediate recall. 





...In the Orient 


lapan last week showed signs of 
being a nation in a hurry. France’s 
apitulation to Germany left in doubt 
the fate of such Far Eastern posses- 
sions as Indo-China and the French 
concessions in Shanghai and Tientsin 
in addition to the already motherless 
Netherlands East Indies). Should 
Britain also succumb to Nazi military 
ight, Hong Kong, Singapore and 
other tempting plums might be ripe 
for picking. 
But prospects of such a profound 
eshuffling of the Far Eastern map 
und Japan, after nearly three years 
of war, still stuck deep in the Chinese 
orass. In order to free her hands 
to grab whatever European holdings 
the South Pacific Hitler has not al- 
ready earmarked for himself, Tokyo 
seemed desperately, if belatedly, trying 
to crush Chinese resistance. All week 
long, day after day, more than 100 
japanese bombers raided Chungking, 
provisional Chinese capital. Hundreds 
demolition bombs were dump- 
cd indiscriminately, the apparent 
n being the systematic destruction 
China’s war-time capital. Five hun- 
ed public buildings and some for- 
in properties were destroyed, while 
housands of civilians were made 
meless, 
This “ruthless bombing” evoked a 
trong condemnation from U. S. Secre- 
ry of State Cordell Hull. Moreover, 
‘ United States spurned’a Japanese 
quest that all third powers move 
eir nationals in Chungking to places 
safety. Washington informed Tokyo 
at instead of asking its citizens to 
lee it would hold the Japanese gov- 
iment responsible for any incident 
olving them. Japan countered that 
bombings would continue “despite 
protests” until the “termination of 
litary operations.” 











RELIGION and SOCIETY 


Church & Clothes 


The Rev. George E. Parkinson of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Worthing- 
ton, O., does not object to members of 
his congregation wearing sport clothes 
in his church. He has just told his 
congregation: “If you are contemplat- 
ing a golf game, an automobile or fish- 
ing trip, feel free to come dressed in 
togs suited for these outings and you'll 
be most welcome.” 





Ford’s Farm Camps 


In the spring of 1938, Henry Ford 
launched an unusual experiment in 
youth rehabilitation. To help jobless, 
out-of-school boys to get a start in 
productive living, the auto magnate 


Sermonett 


E HAVE no compelling faith in 
God. Unless we can acquire it, 
other faiths in other gods _ will 
sweep the earth, as they threaten to 
do today ... Without God we are 
in for a rule of sheer brute force 
. . . It would be a cruel irony if the 
glorious creation of all our scien- 
tific achievement should turn and 
rend its maker. Nothing but a 
moral and spiritual revival can avert 
such a catastrophe ... Few of us 
realize how much of our civiliza- 
tion is due to our Christian faith. 
Take away the Christian doctrine 
that man is made in the image of 
God and there remains no reason 
why man should not be used as can- 
non fodder, as a cog in the wheels 
of industry, or as a unit in the serv- 
ice of the State ...As Dr. Thomas 
Mann well says: “Democracy is the 
political name for the ideals which 
Christianity brought into the world 
as religion.” 

-Rt. Rev. G. ASHTON OLDHAM 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop, 
Albany, N. Y. 































set aside a 320-acre traet of land near 


Dearborn, Mich., equipped it with 
farm machinery and put 65 young men 
to work cultivating it. 

Last year, Camp Legion was fol- 
lowed by a similar farm-work camp 
near Ypsilanti, Mich—Camp Willow 
Run, Last week, Camp Legion was 
in its third season of operation, Camp 
Willow Run in its second. So suc- 
cessful had each been that they had 
won the attention of sociologists inter- 
ested in the efforts of private individ- 
uals»to solve the serious problems of 
unemployed American youth. 

Ford’s camp idea is to make jobless 
boys healthy, self-reliant and self-re- 
specting by letting them work for pay 
close to the soil. As applied at Camp 
Legion and Camp Willow Run, his 
system works in this way: 

Each camp has 65 boys between the 
ages of 17 and 19. These boys are 
carefully chosen each camp year 
(from the last week in April to the 








first week in November) on the basis 
of need by the Ford sociological de- 
partment and American Legion posts 
near the camps (so far only the sons 
of dead or disabled World War vet- 
erans are eligible), For six months, 
living in tents, these boys work the 
soil under the supervision of an ex- 
perienced truck farmer, 


The produce is sold at a drive-in 
sales-stand on a highway near the 
camps. Out of the income of these 
sales, the camps’ operating *xpenses 
are paid and each boy gets ‘2 a day 
for his work. In addition, at the end 
of the camp season, the profits are 
shared equally by the campers. Last 
year, for instance, each member of 
Camp Legion received $128 in addi- 
tion to his wages. 

So that they can learn self-reliance, 
the boys in each camp are allowed a 
large measure of _ self-government. 
Though there are full-time directors 
for each camp, they do not live at the 
camps. A camp foreman and field 
foremen are chosen from among the 
boys themselves, and the boys work 
out their own disciplinary system. 
They do all their own work except 
cooking, which is handled by an ex- 
perienced chef paid by Ford. 

When the camp season is over, the 
boys are free to do what they please, 
but all of them who want to work in 
Ford plants usually find places, If 
they are under 18, they can enroll in 
Ford’s Trade School in Detroit. If 18 
or over, they are put to work in a 
Ford plant at the standard wage of 
$6 a day. 

—— 2 


No Passion Play 


Throughout the world, the little 
village of Oberammergau, Germany, is 
famous for its presentation of the 
“Passion Play,” which movingly de- 
picts the crucifixion of Christ. 

In 1633, the village was stricken by 
the dreaded Black Plague. The fol- 
lowing year, the plague lifted. In 
thanksgiving for their deliverance, the 
remaining inhabitants of Oberammer- 
gau presented the play for the first 
time. Later,,it began to be produced 
every 10 years, in the last year of 
each decade. 

This year, the play was to be pro- 
duced again. But last week, it was an- 
nounced that its presentation would 
have to be postponed. Though Alois 
Lang, 49, who plays the leading role 
of Christus, was available for the pre- 
sentation, many other important mem- 
bers of the cast were fighting with the 
German armies at the front. 

Thus for the second time in more 
than 300 years, war cancelled Ober- 
ammergau’s “Passion Play.” The last 
time was in 1870, during the war in 
which Germany, as now, captured 
aris and forced the capitulation of 
France (see page 7). 







































































































































































Without Stomachs 


In man, the stomach is a sac-like 
portion of the alimentary canal, about 
12 inches long and four inches in di- 
ameter when moderately distended. 
Napoleon said an army traveled on it. 
It is a female axiom that the way to a 
man’s heart lies through it. But, Dr. 
Irving Abell told the American Gastro- 
enterological Association jin Atlantic 
City last week, man can get along 
without a stomach, when necessary. 

One out of four stomach cancers 
which generally result in death can be 
checked, Dr. Abell said, if, after early 
diagnosis, all or part of the stomach is 
removed. The 25 per cent curable 
cases, Dr. Abell said, “can live long and 
comfortably without a stomach. They 
must eat less, but more often.” Pro- 
teins, fats and carbohydrates, proper- 
ly fed, can be digested in the duodenom 
and intestines without the pepsin and 
acid secreted by the stomach. 

In stomach ulcer cases, Dr. Abell 
added, between three-fourths and 
four-fifths of the stomach may be re- 
moved. Individual doctors, he said, 
had reported “impressive series” of 
such operations, with a death rate as 
Jow as two per cent. Themnation-wide 
death rate, in such operations, Dr. 
Abell said, runs closer to “eight to 


10 per cent.” 
—— —_——— So 


New Phonograph 


In Philadelphia last week, engineers 
and officers of the Philco Corporation 
listened ecstatically while a phono- 
graph played. Philco men swore it 
was the best phonograph music any- 
one had ever heard. Just as important 
was the fact that in their new phono- 
graph, which weds sound reproduction 
to the photo-electric cell, records 
would play as many as 1,000 times—a 
900 per cent increase over their pres- 


Science Facts 


ARTHQUAKES are reproduced in 

miniature at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, by means of 
a device which “plays back” the 
temblors recorded by seismographs. 
The device is being used to study 
model buildings under quake con- 
ditions ...@ Workers excavating 
the ancient Roman city of Aventi- 
cum (modern Avanches), Switzer- 
land, recently unearthed a solid gold 
bust weighing four pounds, believed 
to be of the Emperor Antonius Pius 
(136 A. D. to 161 A. D.) ...@ The 
125,000,000 trees planted in 11,000 
miles of shelter belts through Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, Okla- 
homa and the Texas Panhandle were 
intended primarily as wind breaks 
and to hold moisture. But a pre- 
liminary Agriculture Department 
census shows that in some places 
the shelter belts have also increased 
bird and wild life by as much as 
500 per cent. 
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ent useful life, Philco claims. 

Ever since Edison invented it in 
1877, the phonograph has reproduced 
sound through a hard needle forced 
through the grooves of a record. In 
their new phonograph, which Philco 
says is the biggest step forward since 
Edison invented the machine, there is 
no need for needle pressure and hence 
a record lasts much longer because its 
grooves are not subject to heavy wear. 
Instead, the needle is replaced by a 
sapphire jewel, which floats through 
the grooves. It transmits the vibra- 
tions to a tiny, paper-thin mirror, on 
which is spotted a beam of light from 
a minute, argon-filled electric bulb, 
for which 60 cycle A. C. house current 
is stepped up to a high frequency of 
1,800,000 cycles. The vibrating beam 
of light is directed at a photo-electric 
cell, which electrically transforms the 
vibrations into music. 

Not only will the sapphire last eight 
years, and the records 1,000 playings, 
Philco engineers say, but because of 
the sensitivity of the photo-electric 
cell, the machine will accurately re- 
produce the complete tone ranges of 
all musical instruments. 

Oe 


“Medical Parliament” 


The biggest medical consultation in 
the history of the world took place last 
week when 12,765 doctors convened 
in New York City for the 91st annual 
meeting of the American Medical As- 
sociation. 

The country’s “medical parliament” 
gave a thorough examination to the 
role of organized medicine in the na- 
tional defense program, and promptly 
wrote out a unanimous prescription: 
the immediate enlistment of the entire 
A. M. A. membership (117,000 physi- 
cians and surgeons) into a Volunteer 
Medical Service Corps, to take orders 
directly from the Medical Corps of the 
United States Army. “If we must enter 
a new war as combatants,” declared 
Dr. Nathan B. Van Etten, the Associa- 
tion’s new president, “we shall do so 
whole-heartedly.” 

To arm themselves with the latest 
remedies and treatments, the doctors 
surveyed these typical fruits of the 
year’s rich crop of medical advances. 
as reported at the New York meeting: 

@ Periscope Camera: A technique 
for taking photographs inside the hu- 
man abdomen by means of a periscope 
was demonstrated by Philadelphia 
Doctors Thomas A. Shallow and Ken- 
neth E. Fry. The latter cited 100 sus- 
pected tumor cases which had been 
diagnosed with the new instrument. 
Before the “peritonescope” was de- 
veloped, the only method of diagnosis 
was by dangerous exploratory opera- 
tions. 

© Internal Sun: Opening a new field 
in the treatment of blood poisoning, 
childbirth fever, peritonitis and pneu- 
monia, a group of doctors reported on 






















International 


Dr. Van Etten: “W hole-Heartedly” 


a new method of introducing germ 
destroying ultra-violet rays direct], 
into the blood stream. The method, 
which has already been tried with ex- 
cellent results on several thousani 
cases of jnfection, consists of removing 
a small amount of the patient’s blood, 
exposing it for a few seconds to ultra- 
violet rays, and then returning it to 
the body drop by drop. 

@ Baldness and many other ail- 
ments are often the result of a lack of 
vitamins, said Dr. Herbert T. Kelly of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Bul 
he condemned the current vitamin fad 
as useless because the public is not 
acquainted with the right way to 
take them. 

@ Tonsils need not be removed 
from most children, reported Dr. Al- 
bert D. Kaiser of Rochester. A stud) 
of 4,400 children whose tonsils were 
taken out, he revealed, showed thal 
health-improvements were too slight 
to justify the operation. 


Capsules 

@ The parasitic worms which in- 
fest swine and which often cause 
trichinosis in persons who eat under- 
done pork, can be killed in the meat 
by the ultra-short radio waves used in 
fever therapy, report Drs. F, J. Holl 
and L. Grant Hector of Buffalo Uni- 
versity. 


@ Tomorrow’s automobile, accord- 
ing to a report of David Beecroft of 
Bendix Aviation Corporation to the 
Automotive Engineers Society, will 
have a one-piece body, a higher-com- 
pression engine located in the rear, 
and will run on synthetic rubber tires. 


@ The Allied armies are now usil¢ 
dried blood serum, prepared under @ 
process invented five years ago by Dr 
Earl Flosdorf and himself, reports Dr. 
Stuart Mudd of Pennsylvania Uni 
versity. The serum requires no blood 
typing before use, and is as effective as 
real blood in wound shock cases, Dr. 
Mudd proposes a transatlantic seru™ 
service, by which Americans can do- 
nate blood to the Allied cause. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


70 Billions 


Amidst the encircling war gloom, 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
last week sent out a happy. report. 
it declared that in 1939, national in- 
come in the United States totaled 
early $70,000,000,000. This was an 
increase of $5,400,000,000, or 9 per cent, 
over the 1938 total and nearly 75 per 
cent over that for 1932. 

Chiefly responsible for the increase, 
said the Department, was the Euro- 
pean war, Allied purchases of war 
and other ‘materials led to a sharp 
business expansion and higher prices. 
lf the flow of income continues 
throughout this year at the rate it af- 
tained at the end of 1939, the report 
declared, a total national income of 
<75,000,000,000 or more might be 
reached by Deeember 31, 1940. 

Analyzing the 1939 situation more 
closely, the Department found that the 
“real” national income—the quantity 
of goods and services produced—was 
at least equal to, if not greater than, 
that reached during 1929, when the 
“monetary” national income hit an all- 
time high of $82,900,000,000. This was 
because prices last year were lower 
than in 1929. Though the dollar in- 
come in 1939 was 16 per cent lower 
than in 1929, the cost of living of ur- 
ban wage-earners was 17.4 per cent 
less, while wholesale prices were 
down slightly more than 19 per cent. 


FCC & The Networks 


More than two years ago, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission set 
up a three-man committee to investi- 
gate the workings of the nation’s big 
radio networks. The hearings lasted 

days and resulted in more than 
10,000 pages of testimony and nearly 
8U0 exhibits. Last week the committee 
released its report—a 1,300-page docu- 
ment accusing the networks of “arbi- 
trary and unfair” practices in connec- 
lion with their “outlet” stations. 

In presenting their case, the com- 

tteemen drew this picture: In 1938, 
there were 660 standard broadcast 
stations in operation. Of these, more 
than half (350) were on major net- 
works and included almost all of the 
iation’s high-powered stations. But 
of the 350 connected with the major 
ietworks, only 23 in 1938 were actual- 
ly owned or controlled by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. The 
est were affiliated “outlet” stations, 
which broadcast under contractual 
rrangements with the big national 
ietworks. 

These contracts with affiliated “out- 
let’ stations were so drawn, the com- 
mittee charged, that the interests of 
the “outlet” stations “have been sub- 
ordinated” to the interests of stations 
owned and controlled by the networks. 
{mong the examples of “arbitrary and 




















Random Statistics 


HE nation’s salt output in 1939 

was 9,277,911 tons, the largest in 
history. It was valued at $24,509,- 
680 . .. @ According to an official 
study made by New Jersey, only 16 
out of every 100 cars sold in that 
state last year were new cars; the 
other 84 were used ... @ More than 
200 colleges in the U. S. are now 
offering courses in public housing 
- «+ @ More than 12,000 cars and 
coaches operated on American rail- 
roads are air-conditioned ,... e 
There are 24,921,986 cotton spin- 
ning spindles in place in American 
textile plants. They work more 
than eight billion spindle hours per 
month ... @ American universi- 
ties spend about $22,000,000 a year 
on research of all kinds. 


















inequitable practices” the committee 
listed these: 


1) The provision that the outlet 
station cannot accept programs from 
any network other than the one to 
which it is bound by contract. This 
“deprives the station of profitable 
business.” 

2) The practice of requiring sta- 
tions to set aside all or a major por- 
tion of their broadcast time for the 
utilization of the networks, regard- 
less of whether such time is used or 
not. This “places an undue burden 
upon the outlet station.” 

3) “Inequitable distribution” of 
profits from network broadcasting. 
“Whereas Columbia and National had 
aggregate network time sale of $44,- 
$313,778 for 1938, they paid to the 253 
independently controlled stations on 
their networks only $12,267,560.” 


The committee’s recommendations 
were that the FCC use its powers to 
end these “arbitrary and inequitable 
contractual arrangements” as soon as 
possible “in the public interest.” Such 
elimination would “tend to subject the 
networks to active competition and 
will render the independent station 
more secure within the industry, and 
better able to cope with the networks 
in all fields of network activity.” 


Briefs 


@ Harry Slattery, Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administrator, declares that in 
five years REA “has financed the build- 
ing of a quarter million miles of new 
rural power lines, destined evéntually 
to serve 750,000 farm families and 
other rural uses—more than two and 
a half million farm people.” 


@ The Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration reports that a total of 
$506,179,199 was paid out to American 
farmers in 1939 for cooperating in the 
soil conservation and crop production 
control programs. Texas led all the 
states with $58,480,292 in benefit pay- 
ments, while Iowa was second, Illinois 
third and Kansas fourth. The AAA 
also discloses that more than 6,000,000 
farmers, operating 82 per cent of U. S. 
crop land, are cooperating in the AAA 
farm program this year, compared 
with the 5,764,200 who participated 
last year. 
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_ EDUCATION 


Presidential Books 


What 10 books, above all others, 
should make up the library of a candi- 
date for the U, &, Presidency? 

To find an answer to this question, 
the Columbia University Press con- 
ducted a nationwide poll of U.’S. book 
readers, Last week, it published the 
results of the poll. Though 429 books 
were suggested altogether, these 10 re- 
ceived the most votes: 

The Holy Bible; Grapes of Wrath, 
by John Steinbeck; Mein Kampf, by 
Adolf Hitler; Rise of American Civil- 
ization, by Charles and Mary Beard; 
Abraham Lincoln, by Carl Sandburg; 
Essays, by Ralph Waldo Emerson; 
Capital, by Karl Marx; Republic, by 
Plato; Shakespeare’s works; Leaves 
of Grass, by Walt Whitman. 

Of the books nominated for the list 
by the readers, most dealt with his- 
tory, economics, politics and _phil- 
osophy. But there were also some 
votes for Munro Leaf’s Ferdinand 
the Bull, who would rather smell 
flowers than fight. Only three books 
on the perfect state were mentioned— 
More’s Utopia, Bellamy’s Looking 
Backward and Morris’s News from 
Nowhere. 








oo —_— 


School Shorts 


@ Columbia University Teachers 
College, New York City, has inaugu- 
rated a five-day course for school 
janitors. Under a staff of experts, in- 
cluding four college professors, they 
learn such things as whether it is 
better to sweep a flight of steps while 
facing uptairs or down. At the end 
of the course they receive a certifi- 
cate suitable for framing and hanging 
in school boiler rooms. Cost of the 
course is $10 per student. ‘ 


q@ Prof. John R. McAulie of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn., found that coeds were not in- 
terested in his Scientific German class. 
To attract them, he ran an advertise- 
ment pointing out the number of unat- 
tached males registered for the course. 
Immediately, two girl students—both 
blonde—enrolled: 


g For the first time in the last few 
years, alumni marching in the annual 
class day parade at Harvard Univers- 
ity, Cambridge, Mass., refrained from 
carrying signs ridiculing President 
Roosevelt; who graduated from Har- 
vard in 1904. The war, it was ex- 
plained, made such lampooning un- 
seemly. 


@ Frank Geiler, 62-year-old cus- 
todian of City Hall, Union City, N. J., 
saw a Nazi swastika flag flying above 
the Union Hill High School, brought 
it down, tore it to shreds and stamped 
the pieces into the earth. Police 
thought the flag was raised clandes- 
tinely by members of the local Ger- 
man-American Bund. 
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EDITORIAL 





Heroic Words 


| Sart week Great Britain faced the 
darkest prospect in its history, 
but it carried on with heroic dash. 
Typical was the great speech made by 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill, 
whose closing words were as stirring 
as any ever made by the leader of 
a nation: 

“Let us therefore brace ourselves to 
our duty and so bear ourselves that if 
the British Commonwealth and Em- 
pire last for a thousand years, men 
will still say, This was their finest 
hour.’ ” 

No matter what happens to Britain, 
one can be sure that its spirit wil! re- 
main gloriously unbroken. No matter 
what happens to the land that brought 
forth the Magna Carta, one can be sure 
that history will well mark these mag- 
nificent words and that free men every- 
where will be inspired by them. 


q 


Not Invincible 


OTHING succeeds like success, 

they say, and so a lot of people 
are beginning to think that Adolf 
Hitler is an irresistible force, a con- 
queror whose invincibility cannot be 
challenged. 

One by one, nations have been 
crushed by the gigantic Nazi war ma- 
chine. One by one, they have fallen, 
and with the fall of each, Hitler has 
moved on to more slaughter, and no 
army has been big enough to stop him. 
As a result, there is growing a defeat- 
ist belief that the man is unbeatable, 
that no solid defense can be set up 
against him, that his intended victims 
may as well yield to his rule before 
he comes to destroy them. 


Now it is true that the Nazi conquest 
has so far been an impressive military 
onrush, but it should be regarded with 
some perspective; it should not be 
viewed as an inexorable tide against 
which all nations are helpless. For the 
fact is that the Nazis are not supermen; 
they have succeeded up to now only 
because they spent seven years pre- 
paring for this battle, while Britain 
and France did little more than preach 
appeasement. The story would be dif- 
ferent today if the Anglo-French lead- 
ership had placed less faith in con- 
ciliatory diplomacy and more in the 
modern machinery of war. 


Of course, in their present tragic 
situation, it is of no use at all to the 
British and French to weep over past 
blunders. But as far as Americans are 
concerned, it is very much to the point 


\ 





The Tablet, London 


“Where Next, Herr Chancellor?” 


to keep Allied mistakes in mind in 
estimating the strength of Adolf Hit- 
ler. At least it serves to dispel the 
false notion that the Nazis are a breed 
too fierce to be handled. There are 
many chinks in Der Fuehrer’s armor, 


and democracy on this side of the At- ° 


lantic can rest assured that it is not up 
against an antagonist whose power is 
beyond resistance. The simple fact is 
that we can repel this force if it dares 
to approach us; the simple fact is that 
it is no more invincible than are we. 
Actually, once we put our hearts and 
our minds to it, we can make the Unit- 
ed States of America the nearest thing 
to invincibility on the face of the 
earth, 

But it would be foolish to say that 
we are safe now. It would be foolish 
to say anything but that we must pre- 
pare—and prepare—and prepare. We 
must do this not only in a physical 
sense, but also in a moral sense. We 
have all the resources we need to 
build up a war machine mighty enough 
to make Adolf Hitler’s pale into rela- 
tive insignificance. But we must have 
more than that. We must have some- 
thing that can psychologically match 
the fanatic faith the Nazis have in 
Naziism. In a word, Americans must 
have a fanatic faith in Americanism, 
democrats must have a fanatic faith in 
democracy, free men must have a fa- 
natic faith in freedom. 


Americanism, democracy, freedom— 
these are the things that the Nazi- 
Fascist revolution would destroy. But 
they cannot be destroyed if all of us 
remember how the democratic way of 
life has been wiped out in Europe. 
They cannot be destroyed if we remem- 
ber that the march of totalitarianism, 


the march of nihilism, is something no 
one can stop with umbrella diplomac\ 
or appeasement, There is no appeas- 
ing it; the only way to meet it is to 
be ready for jt—with force that cay 
match its force, with arms that can 
fight its arms, with the flaming fanati- 
cism of free men fighting to maintain 
liberty at all costs. 


The United States at this hour i; 
giving clear evidence that democracy, 
knows how to be tough. With mora! 
unity and with continuing topspeed 
preparedness, the United States mus! 
continue to be tough. If there is any- 
bedy going to be invincible in this 
world, we are going to be invincible. 
And that is a fact the European tyran- 
nies must note. If they cannot be 
stopped abroad, they will be stopped 
here. That is our challenge, and that 
is our faith. 


q 


Competence Counts 


LTHOUGH the world crisis over- 

shadows everything, America’s 
quadrennial political campaign is be- 
ginning to swing into high gear. The 
nation must elect a President, Con 
gressmen, governors, state legislators 
and a whole army of lesser officials. 


In many ways it is unfortunate that 
the hurly-burly of politics must come 
to plague us at this particular mo- 
ment, but it need not upset our unity— 
indeed, it must not upset it. Nor will 
it do so if the people themselves make 
it clear to the politicians that their 
usual tricks will not be tolerated in 
the months ahead. Whether some men 
care to recognize it or not, the United 
States is now face to face with one of 
the most serious crises since the foun:- 
ing of the Republic, and it will be nex! 
to traitorous for any individual or 
group to kick that grim fact around in 
the dirt of cheap politics. 


HAT we must have now is politics 

of the most patriotic kind—polli- 
tics free of anything likely to en- 
danger America’s position in a peril- 
ous world. We must have criticism 
yes, lots of it—but it must be enlight- 
ened criticism, and the men and fac- 
tions who offer it must have compe- 
tence of a sort that cannot be doubted. 
For competence in public office and 
high patriotism are the essential meas- 
ures to be applied to any candidate 
looking for votes at this time. And 
with this point in mind, PATHFIND- 
ER intends in the coming weeks to 
single out certain important candidates 
whose qualifications seem _ sound. 
These men, representing both parties, 
will be presented objectively, so tha! 
our readers will have a chance to 
judge merits. All this will be done i” 
a non-partisan manner. The on!) 
measuring rods .will be competence 
and patriotism. They alone count 
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PATHFINDER POLL 


On Dewey's Heels 


TMPHIS is a continuation and ampli- 

fication of our recent report on 
how the county chairmen of the Re- 
publican party feel toward the out- 
tanding candidates for the G. O, P. 
Presidential nomination. By the time 
this appears in print, it may be that 
the contest will have been pretty gen- 
erally settled in.Philadelphia, but this 
week’s poll discussion should be ap- 
propriate anyhow. 

The big point of our current report 
is that Wendell Willkie has wide- 
spread support among the Republican 
county leaders, even though a lot of 
sharpshooters have been working on 
the fact that he was a registered Dem- 
ocrat as recently as four years ago. 
PATHFINDER has secretly polled 
some 3,000 of these important political 
workers during the past week, and the 


As Rated by the Chairmen 


States, Farm Belt, Border States, Solid 
South, Mountain States and Pacific 
Coast. He takes first place, in all sec- 
tions but the Solid South, where he 
loses out to Taft, and the Eastern Sea- 
board and New England, where he 
is far behind Willkie among the coun- 
ty chairmen, 

Willkie’s chief power is in the heav- 
ily populated Eastern Seaboard states 
and New England. In the former he 
takes first place, with 50 per cent of 
the chairmen as against 25 per cent 
for Dewey; in the latter he leads 
with 43.5 per cent to Dewey’s 21.8. 
The secondary strength of the cracker- 
barre] utility man is in the Farm Belt, 
the sMountain States and the Pacific 
Coast, in each of which regions he 
runs next to Dewey, 

According to our county-chairmen 
figures, Vandenberg’s standing is best 
in the Lake States where he ties Taft 





HIS tabulation shows how the county chairmen of the Repuhlican party feel 








ercentages compiled from over 1,000 
returns show that the candidates stand 
us follows among the chairmen in the 
ountry at large: 


Candidate Percentage 
Thomas E, Dewey 30.1 
Wendell L. Willkie . 21.6 
\. H. Vandenberg ..... 18.3 
Robert A. Taft ......... 16.8 
Herbert Hoover ..... 10.7 
OT Se Sa 2.5 


Although Willkie’s strength was not 
upposed to be much among the pro- 
essional politicians, this table of fig- 
res reveals an amazingly widespread 
cceptance of the former Hoosier’s 
henomenal race for the G. O. P. nom- 
nation. Out of the 48 states, we find, 

\Villkie received some votes from coun- 
vy chairmen in every state but one. 
(hat is to say, he failed to click only 

1 one state. On the other hand, there 
ere four states in which no county 
hairmen voted for Tom Dewey, nine 
1 which none voted for Senator Van- 
enberg, ten where former President 
loover received not a single vote, and 
2 where Taft drew a goose-egg. 

Dewey still leads all in the poll, 
owever. As the boxed-off tabulation 
hows, he is strong in every one of 
ie nation’s eight political sections— 

istern Seaboard, New England, Lake 


toward the leading contenders for the G. O. P. Presidential nomination. The 
figures cover all 48 states, grouped into eight main regions. 

Region Dewey Wilkie Vandenberg Taft Hoover Scattering 
Eastern Seaboard 25.0% 50.0% . 8.3% 5.6% 5.6% 5.5% 
New England .... 21.8 43.5 5.0 10.9 16.8 2.0 

| Lake States . 28.1 10.1 26.6 26.6 7.8 8 
Farm Belt 32.0 25.5 23.6 5.9 9.5 35 
Border States 38.8 15.1 20.2 15.8 9.4 a 
Selee SOG 2... wees: 24.4 14.4 17.9 29.8 10.0 3.5 

| Mountain States 37.7 20.0 18.8 10.6 10.6 2.3 
Pacific Coast ........ 37.5 25.0 3.1 6.2 25.0 3.2 

| Total ies Cnc oie 21.6 18.3 16.8 10.7 2.5 

' 





The Michigan Senator 
is strong also in the Border States 
where he follows Dewey with 20.2 
per cent, and in the Farm Belt, where 


after Dewey. 


he puts up a good showing. Taft is 
top man in the Solid South, with a per- 
centage of 29.8, and his next best spot 
is the Lake States region. In the 
over-all totals, as already cited, Dewey 
is first with 30.1 per cent; Willkie 
second, with 21.6; Vandenberg third, 
with 18.3; Taft fourth, with 16.8; 
Hoover fifth, with 10.7; and a scat- 
tering of votes to other candidates, 
2.5. To sum up, at least as far as 
the county chairmen go, Willkie is the 
man on Dewey’s heels as the Repub- 
licans meet to choose their Presiden- 
tial leader. The next week or so will 
tell the full story. At this writing, 
there is an understandable effort to 
head off the remarkable boom that 
has upset the calculations of campaign 
groups supporting Dewey, Taft and 
Vandenberg. The dark-horse candi- 
dacy of Wendell Willkie has grown 
amazingly bright, and whether he is 
nominated or not, he has at Jeast made 
political history. 
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pHOT0-FaNs SAVE ‘1.40 


ON YOUR NEXT 3 


ROLLS o- FILM! 


Photographs 
FREE! « 


Bacar PHOTO BARCAIN EVER OFFERED. 
THREE rolls any 6- or 8-exposure film 
developed. 24 deckled Salon - type 
prints made from good negatives. 3 

mts (8” x 10”) as bonus. 
Regularly $2.40 — now only $1.00 


You save $1.40. 
Send No M UNLESS YOU 
OneY wisn ro— 
Just mail coupon below with any 6- or eure rol] and by 
return mail you will receive your developed negativee—8 em- 
panel printe—2 Credit Slips (entitling you to 2 more 
rolls developed and printed at no further cost )—and 3 Enlarge. 
ment Coupons worth 45¢ each. Pay Postman $1.00 plus postage 
—or send $1.00 with coupon and we pay postage. Enjoy better 
pictures and cut photo costs. Mail coupon now with $1.00 and 
1. 2 or 3 rolls. Twenty-two years of satisfied customers. 


*30 MONTHLY FOR BEST PHOTOS 


ROYALTONE, DEPT.129, 
37 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Oo Check here if $1.00 enclosed for 3 rolls and Enlarge- 
ments prepaid. Money back if not delighted. 


Cc) Check here if C.0.D. plus postage, 
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One Cent a Day a 
Brings $100 a Month 


Paid to Everyone—-Ages 7 to 90 


Over One and One-Half Million Dollars in cash benefits 
have already been paid to one-cent-a-day policyholders by 
National Protective Insurance Co., oldest and largest com- 
pany of ite kind. 

Their new policy pays maximum benefits of $4,000, increas- 
ing to $6,000, ($2,000. ,000 ages 70 to 90). Maximum monthly 
benefits of $100 payable up to 24 months. Large cash sums 
paid for fractures, dislocations, ete. Also liberal benefits paid 
for any and every accident. Same old price—just one cent a 
day. Age limits for policy—men, women and children—ages 
7 to 90 years. . 

SEND NO MONEY. For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, 
simply send name, age, address, beneficiary’s name and re- 
lationship. No application to fill out, no medical examination. 
After reading policy, which will be mailed to you, either 
return it or send $3.65, which pays you up for a whole year 

365 days. Write National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pick- 
wick Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., today while offer is still open. 





WASHINGTON,D.C. 


Going To World's Fair? 
Stop Off At The Capital! 


Write for FREE illustrated Washington 
booklet and information about Washington. 


WILLARD HOTEL 


ON HISTORIC PENNSYLVANIA AVE 















REE! WORLD’S FAIR FOLDERS 


No inerease in Empire rates—as always —from 
$2. single; $3. double. Direct subways to World’s 
Fair. Write today for literature — Dept. G 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


BROADWAY at 63rd ST.— NEW YORK 
€. B. BELL, Gen. Mgr. 


“‘At the Gateway to Times Square”’ 








START $1260 te $2100 YEAR 





pep-opllgt-maas FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

Get Ready & Dept. G178, Rochester, N. ¥. 

Immediately. ’ Sirs: Rush without charge, (1) 32- 

32 Page & page book with list of U. 8. Govern- 

Book FREE * ment jobs; (2) Tell me how to qual- 
‘ “ & ity for one. 

Mail Coupon ” vome 

Today Sure / ; Coereesccsesesecsvoscseseoescseseesees 


Address ..., 
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PASTIME, SMILES 
Tug of War 


Here is a body-building game for 
boys—one that is always popular at 
boys’ summer camps. At least six 
players are required for it, but the 
more the merrier. Two sides, with 
equal numbers, are chosen and the 
two teams line up, single file, facing 
each other. Next, they sit on the 
ground and each player clasps his 
arms around the fellow in front of 
him. At the “ready” signal leaders of 
the two teams clasp hands or put their 
arms around each other. 

At the “go” signal the players on 
both sides begin to pull. The object is 
for one team to pull the leader of the 
other team from the grasp of his team- 
mates. If this is done, the dislodged 
leader must join the victorious team, 
going to the end of the line. Thus the 
contest proceeds until al] players from 
one team have been won over to the 
other side. 


———_-—— — 


Brain Teaser 


This week’s problem was contri- 
buted by G. W. Lawrence of Hutchin- 
son, Kans.: Mr. Jones starts from 
town A at 11:15 a. m, and arrives at 
town B at 1:05 p. m. If his average 
speed was one mile, one rod, one yard, 
one foot and one inch per minute, how 
far is it from A to B? Answer next 


week. 
Answer to Last Week’s—Fifteen 
boys failed to pass. 
oe — 





Magnetic Dice 


The performer of this trick takes up 
an ordinary pair of dice and places 
the five side of one against the five 
side of the other. To the amazement 
of the spectators, they become “mag- 
netized” and adhere to each other. But 
when the other sides are used it will 
not work; nor can any of the specta- 
tors do the trick with any of the 
sides. 

Of course there is a secret. The 
five side of one of the dice must be 
secretly moistened by the performer. 
This can be done by moistening the 
tip of a finger while introducing or 
explaining the trick. Then, in pick- 
ing up the dice, the performer con- 
trives to get the moistened finger in 
contact with the five side. The trick 
will work with any two sides, but by, 
claiming the magnetic powers to be 
due to the peculiar properties of the 
five sides, suspicion is drawn from the 


real secret. 
0 A oe 


Smiles 

Dzudi—Now there’s a general for 
you. One day you read about him in 
the Orient, the next day in Scandi- 
navia and the next in all Europe. 

Dinocan—To which general do you 
refer? 

Dzudi—General Chaos. 





















































































Milburn—Did you tell your father that 
I had asked you to marry me? 

Sally (sweetly )—Yes. 

Milburn—And how was he affected? 

Sally—He smiled in a knowing way and 
then cried: “Brave boy.” E 


Visiting Minister—Well, my little 
man, I suppose you always do as your 
mother tells you? 

Jackie—You bet I do, and so does 
Daddy. 





Mrs. Wimpus—I can’t see what in 
the world she wants to marry that 
man Bjorn for. He has a wooden leg, 
a glass eye, false teeth and wears a 
wig. 

Mrs. Wimpus—It must be the fem- 
inine instinct that makes them hanker 
after remnants. 


Jimmy—So Alma told you I was 
witty, did she? 

Tubby—Well, she didn’t express it 
that way. She said she had to laugh 


every time you opened your mouth. 








Man of House (roaring with rage)— 
Who told you to put that paper on the 
wall? 

Paperhanger—Your wife, sir. 

Man of House—Pretty, isn’t it? 





License Clerk—What is the lady’s 
name? 

Nervous Swain—Prudence Priscilla 
Peckingham. 

License Clerk—Spinster? 

Nervous Swain—No, indeed. She’s a 
stenographer. 

Dimwitt—Don’t you think it would 
be a good thing if our legislators were 
limited to one term? 

Dolcini—That would depend on 
where the term would be served. 


Caller—Who is the responsible man 
in this firm? 

Office Boy—I don’t know who the 
responsible party is, but I’m the one 
who always gets the blame. 


Upydyke—See that man down the 
street? He makes a living tapping. 

Stubblefield—Oh, a dancer, eh? 

Upydyke—No, house-to-house sell- 
ing. 


Medium—That was the spirit of 
your uncle which turned the table 
over and made it do such queer stunts. 

Hayton—I believe you. He always 
did have very bad table manners. 








— 


ol 
RHYME & REASON 


GREAT character, founded on the liv- 

ing rock of principle, is, in fact, not a 
solitary phenomenon, to be at once per 
ceived, limited and described. It is a dis- 
pensation of Providence, designed to hay, 
not merely an immediate, but a contin 
uous, progressive and never-ending agen 
cy. It survives the man who possessed it ; 
survives his age,—perhaps his country) 
his language. 

—EDWARD EVERETT 


* + * 


A cheerful look makes a dish a feast. 
—HERBERT 
God offers to every mind its choic 
between truth and repose. 





EMERSON 


* * 


But whether on the scaffold high, 
Or in the battle’s van, 
The fittest place where man can die 


Is where he dies for man. 
—MICHAEL J. BARRY 


_ . * 


The bee and the serpent often sip from 
the selfsame flower. 
—METASTASIO 


« * 


Children have neither past nor future: 
and that which seldom happens to us, 
they rejoice in the present. 

—LA BRUYERE 


* * * 


I never have any pity for conceited peo- 
ple, because I think they carry their com- 
fort about with them. 

—GEORGE ELIOT 


Men drop so fast, ere life’s mid stage we 
tread, 
Few know so many friends alive, as dead. 


—YOUNG 


* . 7 


Epicurus says that you should rathe: 
have regard to the company with whic! 
you eat and drink than to what you ea! 
and drink. 

—SENECA 

Questioning is not the mode of conver- 
sation among gentlemen. 

—SAMUEL JOHNSON 


* * o 


Business dispatched is business wel! 
done, but business hurried is business il! 
done, 

—BULWER-LYTTON 


* 


Life may change, but it may fly not; 
Hope may vanish, but can die not; 
Truth be veiled, but still it burneth 
Love repulsed,—but it returneth. 
Pare Fy —SHELLEY 

When in doubt, win the trick. 

—HOYLE 
He hurts the absent who quarrels wit! 

a drunken man. 
—SYRUS 


* * 7 


But what is your duty? What the das 


demands. 
—GOETHE 
Those who in quarrels interpose, 
Must often wipe a bloody nose. 
—GAY 


* * *. 


One alleviation in misfortune is to en 
dure and submit to necessity. 
—SENECA 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Rhubarb Cake 


While the most familiar rhubarb 
dish is sauce or pie, rhubarb can be 
sed many ways. One of these is rhu- 
barb cake. Mix two cups rhubarb, one 
and a half cups brown sugar, two 
tablespdons butter, one-half teaspoon 








Fashions 











COOL PATTERNS FOR WARM DAYS 


3315. A classic shirtwaist dress such as this is al- 
ays in perfect taste. Stripes make a fresh and very 

w fabric. Sizes 14 to 48. Size 36, 4 yds. 39-in. fa- 
bric, % yd. contrasting. 

2680. For warm days in town we suggest this sim- 
e figure- flattering frock for the smart matron. Sizes 
i to 46. Size 36, 3% yds. 39-in. fabric. 
3383. Buttons down the side make your one-piece 
1y-suit easy to slip into and simple to wash and 
m. Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16, 25> yds. 35-in. fabric 
© play-suit; 2% yds. for skirt; 1 yd. for bolero. 
2919. For vacation days, your young daughter will 
ant at least one sunback dress. The pattern of this 
e includes a handy bolero. Sizes 8 to 14. Size 8, 15% 
s. 39-in. fabric, *g yd. contrasting, for dress; %% 
. 39-in. for bolero (not shown). 


1 

















Each ttern 15 cents. For a complete survey 
of the Summer styles for old and young, 
end , a our full-color Summer Fashion Book to- 
day! — fF, & 15¢; ae 10c when ordered 
with Pw PATHFINDER Pattern 
Department. It 121 Wart 18 18th St., New York City. 














nutmeg and one-fourth teaspoon 
cloves. Place the rhubarb mixture in 
a greased pan and cover with a batter 
made from-one cup flour, one-half cup 
milk, one-half cup sugar, an egg, one 
tablespoon butter, two teaspoons bak- 
ing powder and one-fourth teaspoon 
salt. When cake is baked, turn upside 
down and top with whipped cream. 
EE Ss 


Caramelizing Sugar 


Most cooks know how to caramelize 
sugar for sauces or icing and have 
their Own individual methods, But 
here is a little trick not many of them 
use. Place the sugar to be caramel- 
ized in a bright, clean frying pan and 
shake the pan until the sugar is spread 
as level as possible. Then place pan 
over fire and when the sugar starts 
melting, rock the pan gently to keep 
the melting sugar moving until it js a 


15 


golden brown sirup. Do not stir with 
a spoon, just rock the pan. 


: 





Banana Souffle 

Here is a dish that is fit for kings, 
and one ¢hat is really nourishing, Be- 
sides, most youngsters love it. 

Beat the yolks of four eggs and mix 
in one cup of sugar and two cups of 
mashed banana pulp. Then put in the 
stifly beaten egg whites and pour into 
a buttered baking dish. Bake in mod- 
erate oven for 20 minutes, 


Week’s Hints 


q A little vinegar added to sweet 
milk or cream will sour it for salad 
dressing. 





@ Chief virtue of summer’s cotton 
fabrics is that they wash and iron 
easily. 

@ Sauces should not be added to 


boiled onions, cabbage or celery until 
time to serve. 


@ Iron rust may be removed from 
white materials with sour milk. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy, 


million families. 


of figures, as well as each part o 


: sell or exchange? 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 


Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum fourteen words. 
f the name and address, will be counted as words. 


Do you want agents? Want to werk up 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a 


Each initial and group 


Address ail orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED 





large outfit while taking orders for amazing new 
hosiery. Replacement guaranteed ainst holes, snags, 
and runs. Rush name and hose size. Wilknit, Desk 
FF-40, Greenfield, Ohio. 


AMAZING ZIPPER Se Sells On Sight. 
Dunn Mfg., Hempstead, J. 


BUSINESS SoccaanarT 


RELIABLE MEN to operate movie circuits in theatre- 

less communities. Earn $50.00 to $100.00 weekly. 
Everything furnished. Southern Visual, Dept. K, Box 
2404, Memphis, Tennesssee. 


GRAY HAIR 


IF YOUR HAIR IS GRAY and you want it to have 

a natural, youthful like color let us send you a 
bottle of our hair and scalp preparation free. If 
used according to directions it will aid in the re- 
moval of dandruff. Try a free bottle and be con- 
vinced. We use one formula for all types and orig- 
inal color of hair. No objectional stains from use. 
Free bottles are limited. Order now. S & S Com- 
pany, Lexington, Kentucky. 


HELP WANTED 


SALARIED Positions: $2,500 yearly and up (none 

lower). Let us try to get one for you; small cost. 
Write for valuable information No. M-4. Executive's 
Promotion Service, Washington, D. C. 


MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED 


$30 WEEKLY. GROW MUSHROOMS. Cellar, shed. 
We buy 35c Ib. We paid B. A. E. $1630.73. 40 Page 

pony Pete. Mushrooms, Dept. 759, 1927 Third, Seat- 
e, Wash. 


























MEDICAL 





Heals many old leg sores caused by leg 
congestion, varicose veins, swollen legs and injuries or 
no cost for trial if it fails to show results in 10 days. 
Describe the cause of your trouble and get a Free 
Book. P. FP. Viscose Company, 140 N. Dearborn 8&t., 
Chicago, Tl. 


PATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary dis- 

orders, loss of energy and strength, pains in lower 
back and legs, night rising, burning urine, sleepless- 
ness, nervousness, etc.? These are symptoms of a 


Know the Facts about our mild and modern 
treatment for this serious disease. Sent ——— 
Free—a postcard request will bring your Free Book 

let of Pacts by return mail. Address: Milford Sani- 
tarilum, Box PF, Milford, Kansas. 


TREAT DEAFNESS at home with Dr. Shrader’s Ear 

Pump. 30-day trial. Postpaid $3.00. Write for cir- 
—, Dr. Shrader Ear Pump, Box P, Lincoln, Ne- 
raska. 


: 


MI NEOUS 


EARN MONEY PLAYING COMP-SOL. New me 

Played by mail or in parties. Trial outfit and in- 
structions 25 Cents. Comp-Sol Publishing Co., Dept. 
P-335 Market St., Oakland, Calif. 








MONEY MAKING OPPORTU N ITIES 


EARN MONEY selling collection supplies every busi- 
<mess needs. Complete outfit free. Tobiassen, 56 W. 
Washington, Chicago, 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY making Candy Suckers with 
our Complete Outfits. Home Candies, Franklinville, 
SB. Me 








PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea. Get free Patent 
Guide. Write Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- 
ent Attorney, OF37 Adams Building, Washington, 





ps 


PHOTO FINISHING — 


AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS in Natural Gol- 

ors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
25c. Reprints, 3c. “Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
Color Photo, Room | 51, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


Developed, 
or Two Colored Enlargements and 
eight prints 25c. Twenty Reprints 25c. Skrudland, 
6444-AA Diversey, Chicago. 


PROMPT SERVICE—Guaranteed work. Two beautiful 

Portrait Type Doubleweight enlargements, eight 
neverfade gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque Film 
Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 


LIFE PHOTO FINISHING LASTS A LIPE TIME. 
Film developed, 16 prints, 2 enlargements 25c. 20 
prints 25c. Life Photos, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


8 ENLARGED PRINTS (nearl, posteard size) or 16 
regular size prints—25c. or negatives. Willard 
Studios, Box 3535-X, Cleveland. Ohio. 


SIX OR EIGHT EXPOSURE ROLLS 
Printed 20c; 





ROLLS DEVELOPED—25c¢ coin. Two 5x7 Double 
Weight Professiona] Enlargements. 8 Gloss Prints. 
Club Photo Service, Dept. 8, LaCrosse, Wis. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 Guaranteed Prints, Two Beau- 
tiful Professional Enlargements, 25c. Very Quick 

Service. Expert Workmanship, Perfect Film Service, 

La_ Crosse, isconsin. 

8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from Your Roll !— 
Send 25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 

Salem, Wisconsin. 

ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25c. Quick 

Service. Peerless Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

YOUR ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight 4x6 Professionally 
Enlarged Prints, 25c. Mail to Mohart Film Service, 

West Salem, Wisconsin. 

a SONG POEMS WANTED 

MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. SEND POEM. 
Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. Rhyming 

pamphiet Free. Keenan’s Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

WANTED: ORIGINAL POEMS for musical set setting. 
Publication, Radio, Recording service. Richard 

Brothers, 14 Woods Building, Chicago. — 

SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil, 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 


Angeles, Calif. 
TEACHERS REGISTRIES 


TEACHERS WANTED—Uregent calls daily; write us 
your qualifications. Teachers’ Exchange, 208 Kan- 


sas City, Kansas. 







































































































































ANSWER IS— 


How did the expression, “to escape by 
the skin of one’s teeth,” originate? 





e Like many other familiar quota- 
tions, it is a biblical phrase. Found in 
Job, 19:20, the quotation reads: “My 
bone cleaveth to my skin and to my 
flesh, and I am escaped with the skin 
of my teeth.” 


Why are German submarines usually 
called U-boats? 


® U-boat is the Anglicized spelling 
of German U-boot, an abbreviation 
of Untersee-Baot, literally meaning 
“undersea boat.” Moreover, during the 
First World War, German subs were 
designated by the letter U followed by 
a number, like U-25, U-236 and so on. 


. . *. 


We hear so much about Hitler driving 
Europe back to the Dark Ages. What were 
the Dark Ages? 


® Roughly speaking, the Dark Ages 
extended from the fall of the Western 
Roman Empire in the fifth century to 
the revival of learning in the 12th cen- 
tury—altogether about seven centuries. 
During a good part of that period 
learning was at its lowest ebb in 
Europe. Civilization had been put in 
reverse by the masses of barbarians 
who swept down from northern 
Europe to over-run the former seats 
of learning. 


. o . 


What is the value of a gold bar, such as 
is usually shown in photographs of gold ar- 
riving in this country from Europe? 


@ The 400-ounce bar is the one most 
frequently used for monetary gold. It 
is about 3% inches wide, 6% inches 
long and 1% inches deep. At the Fed- 
eral price of $35 an ounce, such a bar 
is worth $14,000. Gold is always meas- 
ured in troy ounces, not in avoirdupois 
ounces. There are 480 grains to the 
troy ounce, and 437% grains to the 
avoirdupois ounce. 


. 7 . 


Does the United States own the Panama 
Canal Zone? 


e Strictly speaking, the United 
States does not own the territory 
through which the Panama Canal runs. 
It only rents it under treaty agreements 
concluded in 1903 between the United 
States and the then year-old Republic 
of Panama which had just broken 
away from Colombia. By the terms of 
this treaty Panama granted to the 
United States “in perpetuity the use, 
occupation and control of a zone of 
land” 10 miles in width for the con- 
struction, maintenance and operation 
of a canal, as well as “all rights, power 
and authority within the zone.” As 
“the price or compensation for the 
rights, powers and privileges grant- 
éd,” the United States agreed to pay 
Panama the sum of $10,000,000 in gold 





~~ onal 
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coin and an annual rental of $250,000 
in gold coin. In 1939 this treaty was 
modified to provide for the construc- 
tion of a third set of locks on the canal, 
a new air field and a military highway 
through the 10-mile-wide Canal Zone. 
It also increased the rent the United 
States pays for the Canal Zone rights 
to $430,000 a year in currency, instead 
of the $250,000 in gold coin. 


. . * 


How deep is the ocean? 


e According to the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetjc Survey, the average depth of 
the ocean js 12,450 feet below sea level. 
The deepest place yet found is off the 
island of Mindanao in the Philippines, 
where a sounding of 35,400 feet has 
been reported. The greatest recorded 
depth in the Atlantic, 30,096 feet (5.7 
miles), was discovered north of Puer- 
to Rico on Feb. 14, 1939, by the U. S. 
cruiser Milwaukee, during maneuvers. 


* . * 


What bird is officially emblematic of 
the United States? 


@ The American or bald eagle. It 
became a national emblem when it 
was placed on the Great Seal adopted 
by the Continental Congress on June 
20, 1782. The choice of the eagle as 
the national emblem was opposed by 
Benjamin Franklin, who preferred the 
turkey. Writing to his daughter in 
1784, Franklin said: “For my part, I 
wish the bald eagle had not been 
chosen as the representative of our 
country; he is a bird of bad moral 
character; he does not get his living 
honestly.” However, Franklin added, 
“like those among men who live by 
sharping and robbing, he is generally 
poor, and often very lousy. Besides 
he is a rank coward; the little king- 
bird, not bigger than a sparrow, at- 
tacks him boldly and drives him out of 
the district.” A fortnight ago, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt signed a bill te protect 
the bald eagle from hunters and col- 
lectors. The bird is threatened with 
extinction, and unless special govern- 
ment permission is obtained, it cannot 
be destroyed in the United States or 
in any U. S. possession, except Alaska. 


NAMES 


Crown Princess JULIANA of The 
Netherlands and her two children—2 
year-old BEATRIX and 9-month-ol( 
IRENE—last week were in the Lau’- 
entian Mountain country of Canad:, 
40 miles east of Canada’s capital, O'- 
tawa. They were secretly taken there 
by British officials, who asserted th: 
Nazi Gestapo (secret police) agents 
were trying to kidnap them in Eng. 
land. In a radio broadcast, Princess 
Juliana thanked Canadians and Ame: 
icans in English and French for their 
hospitality and added: “Never speak 
to me of pity. Pity is for the weak 
and our terrible fate has made us 
stronger than ever before. Ours is 4 
gigantic battle, not for one nation 
alone, but for all nations.” 


* 7 * 





In Seattle, Wash., George Nakashima, 
American-born Japanese architect re- 
cently returned from India, reported 
that MARGARET WILSON, daughte: 
of war-time President Woodrow Wi! 
son, had joined a Brahmanic religiou, 
cult and had told him she would 
“never return to the outside world. 


In a New York City Court 46-yea: 
old CLARENCE HATHAWAY, edito: 
of the Communist newspaper, The 
Daily Worker, was sentenced to 3) 
days in jail on conviction of criminal- 
ly libeling Mrs. Edith Liggett and th: 
memory of her husband, Walter W 
Liggett, a Minneapolis weekly news- 
paper publisher who was slain by gun- 
men near his home in 1935. In addi 
tion, the Worker itself was forced tv 
pay a $500 fine for publishing the 
statement, which said that Mrs. Lig- 
gett had been “selling her husband's 
corpse, limb by limb, to the highes:! 
bidders of the Republican party.” 


. . 


Flying to the sick bed of her hus- 
band, MYRON C. TAYLOR, the Presi- 
dent’s personal representative at the 
Vatican, Mrs. TAYLOR, who had re 
turned to this country only the week 
before, told reporters: “I am not happ) 
to be here while he is over there il! 
I am sure he will get well quickly with 
me over there.” The nature of Ta) 
lor’s illness was not disclosed. 

Indicted with his brother Billy for 
passport fraud, HARRY REVEL 
(Glaser), British member of the song 
writing team of Gordon & Revel told 
reporters why he swore, on a passport 
application to visit Britain in 1936, that 
he was American-born: “A couple o! 
fellows who said they were govern 
ment agents offered to fix things up— 
for a price. They said no Englishman 
could come to this country for five 
years. Well, I was green... Whe! 
I found they were phonies, I volun 
tarily made a statement to the Immi 
gration Bureau.” The author of “Paris 
in the Spring” and “Love Thy Neigh- 
bor” faces a possible five-year prison 
term, $2,000 fine, and deportation. 


- 
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